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lished a tribunal, which, without assuming I the year 1660, that the first Indian church was 
jurisdiction over them, tendered the assistance | founded by Eliot and his fellow labourers in 
of its judicial mediation to all who might be| Massachusetts. There were at that time no 
willing to refer to it, the adjustment of their | fewer than ten.settlements within the province, 
more difficult or important controversies.” | occupied by Indians comparatively civilized.” 
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Such, perhaps, as — arise out of a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the expediency of hanging 
an Indian “ for prophaning the Sabbath day,” 
or of selling a sachem into slavery, because 
one of his tribe had over-ridden a neighbour’s 
horse without leave. 


For ** The Friend.” 


Grahame’s Colonial History. 


(Continued from page 322.) 


the case of Sachem Shawallock.) 


JOHN ELIOT, 


John Eliot was a true hearted man. 
no disparagement to him, but the contrary, that| who combined the gentlest manners with the 


he was inadequately supported by his compa-| most ardent and enthusiastic spirit, together | 
He had, however, the countenance of | with a few coadjutors, diligently prosecuted the | 
the public authorities, and the support of popu- | same design in Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, 


triots, 


lar applause, which was something ;—he had ajand the Elizabeth Islands, and the territory 
degree of pecuniary aid, which was better ;— comprehended in the Plymouth patent. 
and he had,—what was best of all,—a few co- | ing themselves that they might elevate their 
operators, who lent a hand to the good work. | species and promote the divine glory, and 
“His mild and persuasive address,” says Gra- | counting their work their wages, they laboured 
hame, ** soon gained him a favourable audience | with their own hands among those Indians 


from many of the Indians ; and having success- | whom they persuaded to forsake savage habits ; | 


fully represented to them the expediency of an| and zealously employing all the influence they 
entire departure from their savage habits of| acquired to the communication of moral and 
life, he obtained from the General Court a suit- | spiritual improvement, they beheld their exer- 
able tract of land adjoining to the settlement of tions rewarded by the happiest results. 
Concord, in Massachusetts, where a number of character and manners of Mahew were singu- 
Indian families began, under his counsel, to| larly calculated to excite the tenderness, no 
erect fixed habitations for themselves, and! less than the veneration, of the objects of his 
where they eagerly received his instructions, | benevolence. His address derived a penetra- 
both spiritual and secular.” “ Eliot was con- 
tinually among them, instructing, animating, 
and directing them. They felt his superior 
wisdom, and saw him continually and serenely 
happy ; and there was nothing in his exterior 
condition that indicated sources of enjoyment 
from which they were necessarily debarred. 
On the contrary, it was obvious, that of every 
article of merely selfish comfort he was willing | 
to divest himself, in order to communicate to 
them a share of what he esteemed the only 
true riches of an immortal being. ‘The women 
in the new settlement learned to spin ; the men | 
to dig and till the ground; and the children 
were instructed in the English language, and 
taught to read and write, or, as the Indians | 
expressed themselves, to get news from paper, 
and mark their thoughts on it. ‘culated to form and develope a sentiment of 

* As the numbers of domesticated Indians in- modesty, of which the Indians were found to 
creased, they built a town by the side of Charles | be grossly and universally deficient. But all 
River, which they called Natick ; and they | those practices which are, or ought to be, ex- 
desired Eliot to frame a system of municipal | clusively the fruits of renewed nature and divine 
government for them. He directed their atten- | light, they desired to teach entirely by example, 
tion to the counsel that Jethro gave to Moses ;| and by diligently radicating and cultivating in 
and, in conformity with it, they elected for! the minds of their flocks the principles out of 
themselves rulers of hundreds, of fifties, and of | which alone such visible fruits of piety can 
teus. The provincial government also estab-| lastingly and beneficially grow. It was not till 


|tertained for every member of the family of 
mankind. Many years after his death, the 
Indians could not hear his name mentioned 


of grateful emotion. 


dian pupils, and by especial attention to their 
instruction, qualifying them to act as school- 
masters among their countrymen.” “ They 
were not hasty in urging the Indians to embrace 


lead them insensibly forward.” 


introduced, at an early period, alterations cal- 





Se 


‘ . | 
(See the decree of the} 
commissioners of 1655, and their decision in | 


* While Eliot and an increasing company of | 
associates were thus employed in the province | 
It is}of Massachusetts, Thomas Mahew, a man} 


Abas- | 


The | 


‘ting interest from that earnest concern, and | 
‘high and holy value which he manifestly en- | 


without shedding tears and betraying transports 
Both Eliot and Mahew | 
found great advantage in the practice of select- | 
ing the most docile and ingenious of their In- | 


|improved institutions; they rather desired to | 
“In the dress | 
and [certain habits] of the savages they also | 


| Grahame then proceeds to notice the institution 
of the English corporation for converting the 
| Indians, and to expatiate in superlatives upon 
\its liberality. Buthe takes care to keep figures 
lout of sight. “Supported by its ample endow- 
ments, and the liberal contributions of their 
own fellow-colonists, the American missiona- 
| ries exerted themselves with such energy and 
success in the work of converting and civilizing 
the savages, that, before the close of the seven- 
teenth century, there were collected in the 
province of Massachusetts more than thirty 
congregations of Indians, comprising upwards 
of three thousand persons, reclaimed from a 
gross barbarism and degrading superstition, 
‘and advanced to the comfort and respectability 
of civilized life, aud the dignity and happiness 
of worshippers of the true God. ‘There were 
pearly as many converts to religion and civi- 
lity in the islands of Massachusetts Bay ; there 
were several Indian congregations in the Ply- 
mouth territories, and among some of the tribes 
that still pursued their wonted style of roving 
life there was introduced a considerable im- 
provement in civil and moral habits.” 

Without meaning at all to detract from the 
'deserts of Eliot and Mahew, one cannot but 
see that Grahame has sufficiently coloured 
them with the hues of his own imagination, or, 
—not to be uncharitable,—of his own sincere 
conviction, Of the excellence of Eliot, the 
disinterested faithfulness of his labours, and the 
inestimable blessings he was the means of con- 
‘(erring upon the Indians, there is, as far as 
|appears, but one opinion. But as to Mahew, 
to whom also some credit may be justly award- 
ed, there is a difference of opinion. Grahame, 
however, describes him, as he does John Cot- 
ton, and, possibly, with equal truth, to have 
been “a man who combined the gentlest man- 
(ners with the most ardent and enthusiastic 
| spirit ;” and as possessing “ manners singularly 
| calculated to excite the tenderness of the objects 
of his benevolence.” 

Now of these pleasing traits, surely his cor 
temporaries ought to have been, at least, quite 
!as able to form acorrect estimate as Grahame ; 
and, if we may judge from sundry indications, 
which have been transmitted to us, of their 
habits and temperament, they were not likely 
to ascribe to a fellow-Puritan an over propor- 
tion of asperity, unless that characteristic were 
pretty prominent. ‘They were not cast in Na- 
| ture’s smoothest mould, nor at all prone to take 
| offence at a few rugged protuberances or thorny 
excrescences appertaining to a godly brother, 

Yet of one of these very gentle men,—he who 


| 
| 
| 
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was engaged in trying to gospelize the Indians, 
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| shows: the son of Gookin entered the field with 









oe 








Bradford and Winslow give an account of a 


as Governor Hutchinson phrases it,—of one of considerable zeal and ability. But it was too| trading expedition made by the Pilgrims, in the 


these exemplary brethren, the pink of Puritan 
placability, and of the son of the other, we find 
the following notice recorded on the minutes of 


the commissioners for the United Colonies, at!to go out.” 


a megting held by them, the * 5th Sepr. 1667. 


|late’ Eliot was fast sinking under the infirmi- 
\ties of age, and “the light,” says Francis, 
'“which his piety kindled, was destined soon 
We have the testimony of the 


|same author—a New England man, jealous of 


fall of 1621, to the Massachusetts. At first 
they had some difficulty in attaining their ob- 
|ject;—for the inhabitants fled belore them. 
'** In divers places they had newly pulled down 


‘their houses, and for haste had left some of 


‘Mr. John Cotton [jr.] appeared and was| the fame of his forefathers, who had thoroughly | their corn covered with a mat, and nobody 


seriously spoken to, to compose those aliena- 
tions between him and Mr. Mahew. Otherwise, 
—it was signified to him that the commissioners 


examined the subject, that “ The design seems 
to have sprung up amidst the silent workings 


‘of his own mind. No voice of invitation or 


could not expect good by their labours ; where- | encouragement, at the first, came to him from 


as, by their mutual contentions and invectives | without. 


one against another, they undid what they | 
taught the natives; and sundry calls (as he) 
said) being made him by the English, to other | 
places, which, in conjunction with the present 


failing of a certain revenue ; he was left to his | them. 


No eloquent appeal to his piety or 
his compassion was made by others. No one 
had gone before him in the enterprise, and 
returned to tell the story of the red man’s 
wants, and to rouse the white man to supply 
He hearkened in silence to the admoni- 





liberty to dispose of himself as the Lord should 
guide him.” 

This separation seems to have been something 
more serious than that of Paul and Barnabas. 
We may believe Cotton and Mahew to have 
been good men—men possibly much better 
than the'generation in which we may deem it 
their misfortune to have lived ; but is it right to 
exalt any man above the fiailties of humanity 
in order to embellish a story, and form a plea- 
sant contrast to certain passages not so agree- 
able. to contemplate. The plain and exact 
truth, with regard to men, principles and ac- 
tions, is best and safest, and most likely to pro- 
mote the legitimate end of history. 

As to the coadjutors of Mahew, and the in- 


would have been well had Grahame done some-|in the labours of Eliot. 


thing to rescue their names from the oblivion 
to which they seem to have been consigned. 
Convers Francis, who wrote an elaborate his- 
tory of the labours of Eliot, and also notices, 
in passin 


which told him, that a work of benevolence 
must be performed for the neglected and for- 
lorn barbarians. He went forth to perform it 
‘amidst discouragements and obstacles, which 
were ever driving back his spirit on the resources 
of faith ; amidst suffering, danger, and personal 
exposure, which were ever making large de- 
mands on his personal endurance.” 

“The work in which he was engaged, did 


| with it.” 


A most unenviable reputation had 
i these Pilgrims gained already in this new world, 
(“At length,” however, “*came one of their 
;men, shaking and trembling for fear, But 
|when he saw we intended them no hurt, but 
|came to truck, he promised us his skins.” 
Yet they made rather a slim business of it, and 
| would have returned with small profit for their 
pains, had they not encountered some women, 
who,—true to the trustfulness of woman’s na- 


tion within his breast, which he revered ‘as/ture, whether civilized or barbarian,—were 
| God’s most intimate presence in the soul,’ and | willing to confide in their peaceful assurances 


and enter into trade with them. And the Pil. 
'grims, on their part, exerted their talent for 
| traffic to such purpose, upon the poor women, 
‘that before they left them they bought “ their 
| coats from their backs,” and, adds the writer, 
ithey “tied boughs about them, but with great 


| Shamefacedness ; for indeed they are more mo 





dest than some of our Englishwomen are.” 
How far it was consistent with religion or 


not proceed without opposition and obloquy | humanity to tempt these poor creatures to sell 
from his own countrymen ; nor did he persen-/their needful clothing, on the very verge of 


ally escape censure.” 


It is not meant to affirm that the parties| remark that we have to do at this time. 


winter, we may leave. It is with the closing 


How 


mentioned above comprehend all who, in any | it escaped the vigilance of Grahame, who dili- 
creasing company of the associates of Eliot, it| degree, co-operated by their personal exertions | gently ransacked the old records, we can only 


dozen additional names casually mentioned by 
Francis, in the course of his narrative, but the 
aggregate of their performances must have 
been small. Eliot was the mainspring. With 


g, those of Mahew, gives one a differ- | hitn the work began, and with him was nearly 


There are some half conjecture. 


Whether or not it help our reach- 
ing a conclusion, it may be stated that it is not 
a solitary expression, which, in the multitudi- 
nous researches of the historian, might not 
have struck his eye. In reading carefully the 
Good News from New England, by Edward 


ent impression from that which the language of| destroyed all that the prejudice and violence of | Winslow, we shall find the following concur. 


Grahame conveys. He makes mention of two | 
individuals who appear really to have laboured | 
with Eliot, occasionally, viz., Shepard and 
Gookin. But Shepard died in 1649—in the! 
third year of Eliot’s mission, and Gookin did | 
not enter upon the service earlier than 1656 ; 
and, for several years after that, can have 
been but little with him. For, in 1660, when 


his fellow countrymen had left of the machinery 
he had set in motion; 

Grahame is very ready to lend a hand in 
stigmatizing the calumniated Indians, In their 
depreciation he no doubt finds the justification 
of the treatment they received from their con- 
querors. 
and universal deficiency in the sentiment of mo- 


the first Indian church was organized, “the! desty. On this point, at least, we can refute him 








Above, he accuses them of gross| 


rent language: “ Their women are diversely 
disposed ; some as modest, as they will scarce 
|talk one with another in the company of men; 
yet other some light.” 

Were it needful we might bury our author's 
‘calumny under heaps of testimony; but we 
have already enough to make one more addi- 
| tion to the surmise, which, however unwelcome, 
, will sometimes cross the mind, whether, after 





whole burden,” says Francis, “came on Eliot.| by competent Puritan testimony ;—authority ‘all, the grand object of Grahame was not the 


‘1 was alone,’ says he, ‘as I have been wont | which it is certainly not a pleasant circumstance 
to be.” Beside these two, his friend Wilson | to find him on thisoccasion entirely disregarding. 
of Boston, a minister, and Captain Willard of|'To magnify the triumphs of the missionaries, 
Concord, an Indiah trader, appear several|he augments the previous degradation of the 
times to have accompanied him in his circuits | objects of their piouscare. A device unworthy 


among the tribes ; and once, it is recorded, that | of the historian, and especially of him who took 


Governor Endicot gratified him with a visit, 
and manifested considerable pleasure at the 
progress of the Indians. But of the little inter- 
est taken in his proceedings by the community, 
we may judge from the circumstance, that on 
a particular occasion, Eliot, desiring the attend- 
ance of those friendly to his work, “ despatched 
letters to such as were acquainted with the 


aid, 
attended, except Mr. Mahew of Martha’s Vine- 
yard !” 


| his pen with the professed intention of writing 
a book most religiously true. It was not to be 


gloritication of Puritanism, and the obscuration 
| of whatever might tend to dim its lustre. 





(To be continued.) 





Turpentine. 


| I noticed a few days since, a statement, copi- 
‘ed from the Wilmington, (N. C.) Chronicle, of 


expected that the Indians should possess the | the quantity of ‘Turpentine received per annum, 
refined delicacy of polished society, but to say |in the port of Wilmington. There are some 
that the sentiment of modesty was yet to be data relative to this staple of North Carolina 
formed within them is to take the testimony of| which may be interesting to a portion of your 


their detractors in preference to that of equally 


{ 


New England testimony. 


‘competent and altogether unexceptionable wit- 
Indian languaye, requesting their presence and | nesses, who testify directly the reverse. On 


‘readers. ‘ Making turpentine” is a phrase in 
very common use, yet the article undergoes no 
process of manufacture ; but is barrelled and 





Of these it does not appear that any|this matter we may go to the fountain head of|’sold in the raw state in which it exudes from 
How could Gra-|the tree. 


To secure it, a niche, technically 


hame have so slighted the declaration of one of | called a ‘ box,’ is cut in the trunk of the tree a 


Toward the close of his life, when the Indian | that revered band who first set footon Plymouth | few inches from the ground, into which the 
turpentine descends between the bark and the 


settlements were labouring under great depres- 


rock ? 
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wood. When this box has become full the | ber, and much of which finds its way into the | W ashington, was to show them the fallacy of 
turpentine is taken out with a small shovel. northern market, appears to be of a different | this calculation, and that the white men were 
This process is termed dipping. At each dip- | species from that which furnishes the turpen- | as numerous as the flowers on the prairies—the 
ping a narrow strip of bark, with a minute |tine, It is called short leaved pine, and re- | trees along the rivers—or the stars in the sky ; 
portion: of wood, is taken off above the box, | sembles our Norway or yellow pine, only it is! @s numerous as the stars when the summer 
crosswise of the tree to open the wound afresh. | more compact, and contains more pitch. ‘The | night comes down upon the mountain valleys, 
Thus, in the course of a few years, the tree is long leaf seldom finds its way to the north, ex- and the moon has gone down into the sea. 
deprived of its bark, on one side, some 12 feet | cept in small quantities fuken on board in the| And to clus them that the whiteman was 
from the ground, and can no longer be worked. | shape of firewood.—Proridence Journal. in canoes that cough like a 
The turpentine taken first from the new boxes 


: voles :no—or great lines of wigwams, drawn 
is called ¢ viryin dip,’ i irst nearly of | | by iron horses that are swifter tha e mus- 
_ irgin dip,’ and ig at first nearly Exports of Cotton Goods.—The Boston | han the n 
the colour and consistence of southern honey. 


e : e e | tan” ) a o o c 

This is the first quality. The next is called | Shipping List gives 9 tabular statement of the os Sons ekeekae he 
di bie teleecaiie th : | quantity of Cotton Goods exported from Boston | a bel hi = cated i a . 

os is taken after the commencement » | during the year ending May 31, 1816. The | Coals, belching forth fire and steam, and rush 
ong, ale they begin chip of the ting sta 82,070 bales and cose const | tng Wh the sound of orm in te 
of the tree in its descent aed becomes bon ven and aS Ge © foreign ports sing T he delegation under Gov. Butler and Col. 
—This is taken off in flakes, and is ealled ;°" apomenae a SE,A10 Rates and cones, SA) Lewis and company, left Spring Council the 
scrappings, The difference appears to origi. | 2002 ditto to foreign ports. Total exports, | oth of May, and arrived in New Orleans on 
nate in the longer aud more direct exposure of’ foreign and constwise this.yene, 90,003 bales! Sth of June—thence by the Mississippi and 
the latter to the sun and air, which measurably and cases, agvinst 65,971 last yore |Ohio Rivers to Wheeling—thence across the 
deprives it of ite esscatial a, by the process of The places to which the largest amounts | 

















were shipped are as follows. mountains to Cumberland—thence by railroad 
evaporation, ; to Baltimore and Washington, arriving here 
The quantity of turpentine delivered at the |Te New York, y balan ont Hong Kong 659 | on the 26th of June. 
Wilmington market the last year, is stated at | | Philadel hia, 19. aa Senten ond Manilla, a The “rig” of these red men is peculiarly 
about 270, 000 batrels. ‘[he statement is pro- | y Weenie” 11.080 Manilla, 1, 139 | |savage. ‘They are as nearly naked as is con- 
bably made from accounts of inspectors, and | Baltimore, 8,254 | Java and Sumatra, 327 1 | siste nt with the idea that clothes are an essen- 
is therefore nearly or quite correct. Besides | New Orleans, 5,454 | Smyrna, | 656/ tial convenience. They have long and black 
Wilmington, large quantities of turpentine are | oe oa eae, Cuan 238| hair, generally plaited, and tricked out with 
carried to Newbern, Washington, Swansboro’ | Rie Déuchee 2°129 Sindwich Islands, 75 | feathers and small bells. Some of them have 
Sparta, Jacksonville, and probably to Edenton, | Canton, 1,663 | Richmond, 9042 profusion of brass and iron bracelets, neck- 





Plymouth, and some other places. ‘The entire 
quantity furnished by the State, cannot fall 
short of 500,000 barrels per annum, perhaps 
may considerably overrun that number. It 
takes about 40 trees to one barrel of turpentine, 


The remainder were exported in smaller|!ces of beads, shells, &c. _ Others have leg- . 
quantities to many different places, aaenal gings tastefully wrought with beads. There 
‘them Constadt, Gibraltar, Coast of Africa, Ma-| te several coats of different sorts among therm ; 
dagascar, Malta, South America, Pernambuco, | but the interpreter, we believe, is the only man 
Honduras, California, Cuba, Laguna, St. Do-| i® the company who indulges in the superfluity 
peranaum. ‘Thus 500,000 barrels of turpen- mingo, St. Thomas, St. Peters, Gonaives, Cape of a shirt. Their faces are ornamented with 
tine will require about twenty millions of trees / Haytien, New Zealand, Cape de Verds, West stripes of green and yellow, with a string of 
The dippings take place three times in the | [ndies, Maracaibo, Porto Cabello, Guayama, | fed paint around their eyes. One of the chiefs 
course of the season. Hence there are sixty | ayy Cayes, &c., &c. sports his hair in two long queues or Chinese 
millions of dippings, besides the process of| ‘The exports for the month of May, are as tails, with the addition of a wrapping of coarse 








scraping, to procure the above amount. follows: | woollen cloth, j increasing them to the thickness 
This business is confined entirely to the|p,. Indies, bales and ; New Zealand, 9) of a man’s arm, There are two old men 
State of North Carolina, from the seaboard to| cases, 2,233 | Nassau, ¢| among them, with long thick suits of hair, 
the commencement of the highlands, about 150 | Calcutta, 13 | New Orleans, 361 | scarcely touched by the frosts of se venty win- 
miles in a straight line. The peculiar species | Valparaiso, a0 aoae 39 | ters. 
of pine, called the long leaf, from which doje — oo a Shortly after their arrival, they were con- 
article is procured there, almost entirely dis- | st ae 13 Philadelphia, 2.299 | ducted to the Globe Hotel, under the care of 
appears, or where found, is not productive. | St. Thomas, 3 | New York, 1,481 | “* mine host,” James Maher, the public garden- 
Pines of the same species, apparently, abound | Gunaives, 13 ——— ‘er, or rather, we should say, under the protec- 
along all the southern coast; but it is said 7,488 | tion of Mrs. Maher, the active and attentive 
they will not yield turpentine in svfficient one | landlady. ‘The house isa large establishment, 
it : : For“ The Friend.” © “er > : 
quantities to make it an object to work them. The Indi |opposite the Union office, and fronting the 
The time is approaching when the forests of ¢ indians. | Avenue. The public gardener having been liv- 


North Carolina will cease to yield the article] Everything relating to the aborigines of this | ing at his place in thecountry, this establishment 
in any considerable quantity ;— for a few|country, is interesting; and new facts suitable | has been closed for some time, but was open- 
years working suffices to kill the trees, and | for the columns of “ The Friend” will re nder|ed to-day, as the good landlady (all the way 
others rarely spring up to supply their places. | the paper more Valuable both to its present | from green Erin) says, for the exclusive ac- 
The quantity of turpentine procured, to each | readers and to posterity. | suppose the repre- | commodation of these “ genuine native Ameri- 
hand, varies according to the size, productive: | sentatives of the tribes alluded to in the follow- | | cans.” 
ness, and dense or scattered condition of the | ing account, are a part of those convened in| We had the honour of spending the after- 
trees, and also in a measure to the industry | council of which we had a notice some-weeks noon among them. Quite a number of mem- 
and ability of the hand. Some few, it is said, | since. bers of Congress were also among their visi- 
procure 300 barrels a year, each, Others, not | “ The Indiansin Washington.—The Wash. | ters. The “natives” were scattered all over 
over a hundred. Perhaps, on a general aver- | ington correspondent of the New York Herald| the house laying listlessly about, or looking 
age, we may be justified in stating the number | gives the following interesting description of} out of the windows, contemplating the curious 
at 200 barrels per man, Then ‘allowing the | the wild prairie Indians who arrived at Wash.| crowd, chiefly of boys, in the streets below. 
quantity to be 500,000 barrels, the number of | ington City, on Friday evening last from the|'The squaws were generally dressed in what 
hands employed in procuring it will be 2500 ; |South. He says :— might be called “ old clo’,” or cast off dresses 
to which add teamsters, coopers, &c., the The tribes were of opinion that when com-| from the white people. One of them appeared 
whole number will be from 3000 to 3500. bined, they were more numerous than the| particulary proud in an old faded silk gown, of 
The southern pine, which is sawed into lum- | whites; and one object of bringing them on to | the fashion of 1812, in the backwoods, that is 
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plain, and reaching a short distance below the | most valuable of modern inventions, ‘being of | portions of-the General Assembly of the Free 
knees. Another, apparently a favourite of a| the utmost importance to those already engaged | Church of Scotland, having relation to the sub. 


big chief, was attired with some considerable | in the manufacture of leather, besides ollering 
pretension, her arms covered with bracelets, | the greatest inducements to others for starting | 
the boddice of her dress adorned with medals| the busine ss. The numerous visiters who wit- 
and bead-work. ‘There was a young squaw, | nessed Howell’s patent in operation at the late 
apparently not over sixteen, with a fine head of | National Exibition, in Washington, had the op- 
shining black hair, whose costume consisted of portunity of witnessing the rapid progress | 
several strips of cloth, extending from the! which the skins made in the tanning process, 
waste to the knees, and a linsey woolsey ¢ cape | A dozen calf-skins were prepared and put upon 
over her bust. While we remained the y were|the machine, and were thoroughly tanned in| 
called to supper, and it was gratifying to see | less than sixty hours’ motion, in the aggregate | 
the consummate skill with which they handled | of the machine. If the fact had not been wit- 
the knife and fork. ‘There was no gossipping|nessed by thousands at the Fair, it would be | 
around the board, but, one and all, they fell to| said to be impossible. Who, then, would tan 
with an unanimity of purpose, upon the edibles|on the old tedious, and expensive plan, after 
and the hot coffee, that was really amusing. this? Under proper management, we consider 
We doubt whether they had ever eaten such | this method as approaching nearer perfection | 
a supper before in their lives. Mrs. Maher| than any other inexistence. ‘The object aimed | 
was as attentive to their wants as though she| at has been to follow the principles of the old way | 
were waiting upon a festal occasion. She had | but at the same time to get rid of its two main | 
helped one of the old chiefs to some fish ; but | objections, the loss of time and of labour. By | 
he said ;—* No, no!—he salt—got hog meat} this machine, which in its operations, strictly | 
—hog meat?” A rasher of ham was substi- | follows the principles of the old way, all kinds | 
tuted, and the old brave pronounced it ‘* more | of hides and skins may be tanned, not only so 
good as buffalo.” After this energetic repast,|as to produce a superior article of leather, but 
becoming warm from the excitement, the most} with a saving of seventy-five per cent. in time, 
of “ the natives” passed out into the court, and|and fifty per cent. in labour, besides great 
disrobed themselves to their leggings and | economy in bark or tanning material, 
breeches, the more fully to enjoy the cool 
air. Cranberries.—Gen. Chandler stated, at a 
We learn that the following tribes of Indians | [late meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, 
are now present by their delegates in Wash- | 
ington City. The following list shows the | setts, raises cranberries in great abundance, by 
number sent from each tribe. We cannot but | |transplanting them from low grounds to high. 
hope, says the Union, that this mission will | | He plants them in drills, twenty ‘nohen apart, 
result in the complete establishment of peace | and seven inches in the drill. His success 
ful relations between the Indians and our fron-| wy, complete, He gathered from one acre 


tier population. ‘The following are the names | about four hundred bushels of cranberries in 
and numbers of the delegates from the tribes :| one season. The soil must be such as will not 


tend 3: 2; 
Cumanches, 3 ; Lippans, Tonkaways, | bake. Other gentlemen present, corroborated 
superiority of upland planting.—JLate pa- 





9; Wacoes, 4; Wichitas, 2; ‘Towakarroes, | the 
2; Pawnee-mahaws, 1 ; Onadacas, 6; [onies, | 
3; Caddoes, 3; Kechies, 2; Muscoyees, 2. ! 
Interpreters—Cherokee, 1; Delawares, 2. 1) 
Mexican prisoner brought from the Cumanches. | 
scaled 

Visit of a Naturalist,—Professor Louis 
Agassiz, the great naturalist of Switzerland, | 
has written to professor Silliman that he will | 
visit America this season. He is expected to! 
arrive some time during this month. He was} 
the intimate friend of Cuvier, who committed | 
to him the continuation of his work on the 
Natural History of Fishes. Prof. Agassiz, by | 
the friendship and advice of Alex. Yon Hum- 
boldt, is now enjoying, says Prof. Silliman, the 
substantial patronage of the King of Prussia, | 
and will pass two years in this country, aided | 
by a traxidermist, or preparer of specimens in| 
natural history, and by a draftsman to copy 
the various natural objects that may engage —— : cen, — 
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Asafotida.—This plant is a production of the 
eastern part of Persia. Its stem is from one to 
|two and a half feet in height; the leaves re- 
semble those of the Indian beet-root, and when 
ripe, produces a cauliflower-like head, of a light 
straw colour. The milky juice extracted near 


which each plant y yields about a pound ; 
| plants themselves, especially when young, are 
| prized as a high delicacy by the natives, who 
|stew or roast the stem, and boil or fry the 
| head and leaves with clarified butter. In this 

way its smell is even stronger and more rank 
than when in the form of a drug, and none but 
| those accustomed to it, can endure i its offensive 
effluvia. 








Howell's patent Tanning Muechine.—A- 
mongst the various machines for saving labour 
and facilitating manufacture, which have re- 
cently been brought to the notice of the public,| From the “ British Friend” of Fifth month 





‘that Sullivan Bates, of Bellingham, Massachu- | 


r t ll-k gum, of | 
|the root congeals into the well-known a aeal 179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 


ject of Slavery in the U nited States. We place 
them before our readers as forming an interesting 
|part of the History of the Abolition of Slavery, 
yet cannot but think, that those concerned 
‘might have taken a lesson by ref@rence to the 
mode of proceeding in our own Religious So. 
| ciety about three-fourths of a century ago, on 
the same subject. 


“ FELLOWsHIPPING SLAVEHOLDERS.—At a 
meeting of the Unirep Associate Synop, held 
,at Edinburgh on the &th of Fifth month, the 
| following motion after being repeatedly altered, 
| was agreed to almost unanimously :— — 

**’'That this Synod, regarding the system of 
| slaveholding in any circumstances as a heinous 
|sin, and that of America asa sin of a peculi- 
\arly heinous and aggravated character, and 
“having with this conv ‘iction on former ocensions 
| addressed the Presbyterian Churches of Ame- 
| rica in the language of faithful and earnest re- 
monstrance, hitherto without the desired effect, 
\the Synod now feel it to be their imperative 
and solemn duty to refuse Christian fellowship 
| with any Church which sanctions that system 
of iniquity, and appoint a committee to prepare 
a memorial, embodying these sentiments, to be 
addressed tothe Presbyterian and other Churches 
in America which sanction slaveholding.’ 

* Ata meeting of the Retrer Synop, held 
at Edinburgh on the 14th of Fifth month, the 
following resolution was ultimately agreed 
to:— 

“* That slaveholding as now existing in the 
United States of America, is a sin against man 
|and God,—that it is peculiarly heinous when 
| practised by professing Christians—the Synod 
| therefore resolve, that having previously remon- 
strated with them, it is now the imperative duty 
\of the Synod to refuse Christian fellowship 
with American slaveholders, and slaveholding 
churches, until they confess and forsake their 
iniquity.’ ” 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
IE llis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
| Chestnut street ; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 


| Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
John Elliott, No. 243 Race street ; John Car- 
ter, No. 105 S. Twellth street ; Josiah Dawson, 
No. 318 Arch street. 

Superintendent,—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 






Tien, at his residence on Mount Auburn near Cin- 
| cinnati, Ohio, on the morning of the 6th of Fifth month, 


there is none more worthy of attention, says| 30th, we extract the following. It may be | Carvin Canrenrer, in the 39th year of his age. 
the National Intelligencer, than the one the] well to mention that these resolutions have 


name of which stands at the head of this no-| grown out of a warm controversy, which for] 394, y 


—, at his residence in this city, on Third-day, the 
It., Josern Paice, aged 78 years, a member of 


tice. It may be justly considered one of the} some time past has subsisted between different | the Western District Monthly Meeting. 
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For ‘The Friend.” | people, and the impositions of a dominant 


eds \clergy, drew upon them their hatred and re- 
Steadfastness of the Christian. { venue. They were accordingly treated with 


Converted men, whose religion has been ob- | scorn and derision, beating, bulleting, stoning, 
tained through suffering, will not very readily pinching, kicking, casting on them dirt and 
part with it. They have bought the Truth at; water, and all kind of abuse that a lawless 
the sacrifice of every thing which their Saviour | rabble could invent. From men in power they 
called for, and they cannot sell it for the good | received spoiling of goods, putting in stocks, 
opinions of others, whatever may be their, whipping, imprisonment, banishment, and in 
standing among men, Nor will their reproaches, , many instances, death itself. But like Israel 
if they are steadfast to the Truth, induce them | of old, the more they were oppressed, the faster 
to violate their consciences, even where the | they increased. Their enemies thought to de- | 
smallest principle is at stake. It was an excel-| stroy them, but they had Omnipotence for their | 
lent saying of the son of Syrach, that “ gold is| defence. And true religion, next to its light | 
tried in the fire and acceptable men in the fur- | and immediate influence on the minds of men, 
nace of adversity.” * All that will live godly | has not a more powerful argument in her fa- 
lives in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution,” | vour, than the patience and constancy of her 
was the testimony of the apostle Paul. More | afflicted confessors. It is of the utmost conse- 
or less of it will try every man’s foundation, | quence for the support of a righteous cause, to 
and he will no longer endure than while he| show a Christian temper, enduring Teproach | 
lives a godly devoted life, It will prove a| patiently, and producing the fruits ‘of the Re- 
severe test of his sincerity. Some shrink from | deemer’s Spirit. 
it, and like Demas, embrace the smiles and | }can be adduced to prove purity of motive, and 
comforts of the world, They find it easier to|the solidity of the foundation on which the 
the carnal mind to go with the current, and to | cause rests. 
shake hands with the professors of religion who} A brotherly love and sy mpathy, proceeding | 
know no cross. ‘They would be accounted | from a sense of one another’s innocency and 
respectable for their religion, but when perse- | integrity, generally subsists among fellow suf: | 
cutions arise because of the word, such will not| ferers for “Christ’s sake. Among the early 
touch any of its burdens with one of their | Friends these Christian virtues prevailed ina 
little fingers. As reproach for their upright | remarkable degree. Some travelled hundreds 
testimony, falls upon those classes, whose | of miles to visit their brethren in prison, and ad- | 
educ ation, means and employment often place | minister to their relief. While they seemed 
them in an inferior rank, to be identified with regardless of their own liberty, they were 
such would be peculiarly mortifying. strenuous advocates for that of others, fearlessly 

‘Those only who have weighed the transitory | and almost incessantly representing to men in | 
possessions, pleasures and deli ghts of the world, | | authority the suffering cases of each other. A 
in the balance of the sanctuary, and have found | printed paper signed by one hundred and sixty- | 
them lighter than vanity, who know their affec- | four Friends, was presented to parliament in| 
tions weaned from things below, and set on| the year 1659, in which they make an offer of 
things that are above, who are dead, and whose | their own bodies, person for person, to lie in| 
life is hid with Christ in God, are made strong | prison, instead of their brethren, who were then 
in the Lord, and enabled to suffer cheerfully | confined, and might be in danger of losing their | 
for his Name and ‘Truth’s sake. These will lives, from the filth and noxious effluvia of their | 
not easily sell their spiritual birthright for a| narrow cells and dungeons, They say, “In| 
mess of pottage, either the flatteries of the | love to our brethren, we do offer up our bodies 
great ones in civil or religious society, or for| and selves to you, for to put us as lambs into | 
the influence which gold gives. In the furnace | the same dungeons and houses of correction, | 
of affliction a remember that their Master|and their straw and nasty holes and prisons, | 
who is the Son of the Highest, became poor’! and do stand ready a sacrifice to go into their, 
that he might make many truly rich. He} places in love to ovr brethren, that they may 


men raised up, and sent forth into the harvest 
field, to arouse the sleepy, worldly, formal! pro- 
fessors of this day, and to show forth the re- 
demption and the heavenly-mindedness which 
Christianity ruling in the heart will produc e. 
They could not sacrifice any part of their 
testimony for the truth asitis in Jesus. They 
were shut up “in prison for speaking the truth 
in different places, for not paying tithes, for 
'meeting together in the fear of God, for not 
| swearing, for wearing their hats, for being 
accounted as vagrants, for visiting Friends, and 
for things of the like nature.” But whatever 
penalties they might incur, straightforwardness 
was their course. ‘They counte ‘d the doctrines 
‘and testimonies which their Lord called them 
\to bear, dearer to them than their natural lives. 
/When Dennis Hollister and George Bishop 
|were brought before the ‘Mayor of Bristol, he 
used threats to deter them from meeting toge- 


ither for divine worship, but they told him “that 
No more powerful argument 


they thought it their duty so to meet, in obedi- 
‘ence to the re quirings of the Lord, whom they 
\ought to obey rather than man.” He then re- 
| quired sureties for their good behaviour, which 
implying a restraint from attending their reli- 
;gious meetihgs, they refused, and frankly told 
~ magistrates, * that the »y might as well think 
» hinder the sun from ‘shining, or the tide 
le flowing, as to think to hinder the Lord’s 
people from meeting to wait upon Him, whilst 
but two of them were left together.” A noble 
people—despised at that day, and it is to be 
feared by not a few at the present day. Well 
| would it be for all those who bear their name, 
| were they governed by the same unerring 
Spirit, holding up the same blessed light, and 
| influenced by the same divine love, even to- 
wards each other, sympathizing with those 
|who are suffering for the same unchangeable 
principles. Did love subsist in proportion to 
ithe great profession of it, which is made by 
some, divisions and all hard speeches would 
|come to an end, 
} —SS_— 
| Joseph Coale writing to the Justices from 
Reading Jail in 1664, says, “ Here are others 
that suffer for worshipping God in Spirit and 
‘in Truth, according to the Scriptures, who can- 
not forsake the ancient doctrine and practice of 
‘the apostles, who exhorted true Christians, not 


associated with men of low degree, esteemed | go forth, and that they may not die in prison, | to forsake the assembling themselves together ; 
“ ignorant and unlearned,” and whose occupa-|as many of the brethren are dead already. | and we cannot but perform that C hristian and 
tion could have given them little favour with| For we are willing to lay down our lives for | innocent duty, for which occasion is sought 
men of rank. To look at the life of the Son of | our brethren, and to take their sufferings upon | against us, by such as have given way to that 
God, when like him we are despised and re-|us that you would inflict upon them. And if| 
jected by the high professors, affords a conso- 
lation through the comfort of his Spirit, which | Christ said, it is He that suffereth and was| such who are joined unto, will feel their reward 
popularity cannot give, and of which nothing | mot visited. This is our love towards God and | and portion with ; and their inhuman proceed- 
but deserting Him can deprive us, | Christ, and our brethren, that we owe to them | ings, may in time be more fully and manifestly 
Religion has flourished most among the hum-| and our enemies, who are lovers of all your | declared to the world.” 
ble and simple-hearted. A great proportion of| souls and your eternal good.” Where shall} « Wherefore | say, O ye men in power and 
the first Friends appear from their history to} we find in ecclesiastical history any instance of! authority in the world, be cool in your minds, 
have been of this class—working men, and | one hundred and sixty-four men, among all the | and let the cause of the oppressed and afflicted 
having little of this world. Nearly forty years | Christian sects, offering themselves to suffer at | ‘people of God be pondered by you. Take 
they had to stem the torrent of persecution, tes- | the risk of their lives, in place of their brethren. | heed of turning your hand against them ; for if 
tifying against profanity and immorality on the| A single instance of such disinterested love is| you make that your work to root out and de- 
one hand, and superstition and will worship,|rare. By their fruits ye shall know them. Yet stroy them, it will be too hard for you. Your 
and spiritual pride on the other. Like the fish- | to this day, there are men professing the reli-|eyes shall never see the accomplishment 
ermen of old, they were looked upon as turners | gion of the Lord Jesus, who are striving to rob thereof ; but if some of us do seal our testimony 
of the world upside down. Their testimony | them of the title and character of Christians. | with our dearest lives and blood, yet will the 
against the flagrant vices of a church-going| Would that there was a host of such undaunted | Lord raise up more in the same power and 


spirit of enmity, which always appeared against 
our brethren suffer, we cannot but feel it.|the way and worship of the true God; which 
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spirit, to bear witness unto his name in the! Herald and Rhode Islander, dated Saturday, ; mals superior to himself in strength, and equal 
same way, wherein we serve him. And you | 27th inst., gives the particulars of a most me-|in sagacity, patience, and fortitude, The Mule 
will be found fighting against God, if justice lancholy shipwreck, which occurred in the|is a creature invaluable in the countries in 
and mercy be not showed to them; and ye Vineyard on the 26th. The slip says :— | which he is reared for his many and varied 
shall not obtain mercy and favour at the hand! ‘The news of the loss*of the brig Sutledge,| services. In Spain he is the beast of burden 
of the Lord; which that you may is my desire, | Capt. Graham, of and from Pictou, N. S. for} most generally used and esteemed. He is em- 
who desires the good and salvation of your im-! Fall River, was received here this morning,| ployed in coaches and chariots of all kinds, 
mortal souls, and not your destruction, and am about half-past nine o’clock, by the arrival of|and used for the saddle even by people of con- 
a true friend to justice and righteousness, and the schooner Dusky Sally, Captain Wilder, of| dition, as safe, hardy, and suited to distant 
those who are exercised therein, and suffer|and from Hingham. On the arrival of the | journeys, In a rocky and precipitous country, 
with the despised people of God for the testi-| schooner at Stevens’ wharf, the information |he is, of all known animals, the best adapted 
mony of a good conscience.” | rapidly spread to all parts of the town, and the | for the carrying of loads. He has the moun- 
appaling scene presented was one the like of|tain habits of the ass with the strength of his 
which our inhabitants have seldom had ocea-|other parent. Countries divided from one an- 
sion to witness. On the deck lay the dead|other by precipitous mountains, would remain 
bodies of those who had been picked up from | separated in intercourse but for this hardy 
the wreck, surrounded by their kindred and |creature. In the transporting of merchandise 
friends, who had been rescued from a watery | across the dreadful cliffs of the Cordilleras, no 
grave, giving vent to their feelings in a most| animal can be compared with the mule. The 
agonizing manner. parent ass, sagacious as he is, though he will 
The following particulars of the loss of the | bear the rider through the dizzy pass, cannot 
brig, we received from the Captain, who was | support those weighty loads which the mule 
among the survivors :—The Brig Sutledge of|can carry with ease. Even when human life 
and from Pictou, for Fall River, sailed on the|is at stake, the sagacity and sure-footedness of 
12th of June with 56 passengers—men, wo-|the mule may be equally trusted as the parent 
men, and children. On the evening of the | ass. Like him, he moves along the slippery 
26th, at 8 o'clock, it being thick and foggy,|edge of the precipice, climbs the barrier of 
came to anchor; and at 2 o'clock next morn. | rocks, and slides down the steep descent. In 
‘ing got under way, and about half-past 3)|the Alps and Pyrenees his services arein con- 
‘struck on a ledge of rocks, in the Vineyard, | tinued requisition, and the danger of transport- 
| called the Sow and Pigs, soon after which, the|ing the traveller and his baggage, would be 
Pers The Priead.” | vide having caused her to slew round, she|extreme without his assistance. In the tropi- 
SHIPWRECK, | backed off the ledge, filled and went down, |cal settlements of Europeans, where the sugar- 
The sudden and unlooked for loss of our! bow first, in ten fathoms water. Previous to| cane is cultivated, the mule is greatly superior 
relatives or friends fills us with grief; the ter-| her going down, the mate was sent below, for-|to the horse for the labours of the mill and 
inination of life by drowning, or crushing to) ward, to ascertain if the brig leaked, but he| other works. 
death, a large number of strangers, awakens | discovered nothing that looked like it.—The| The mule was known in the earliest ages. 
our sympathies ; we give ourselves at least to pump was then ordered to be sounded, but be- | The Jews made use of him, though their law 
temporary condolence with their surviving hus-| fore that could be done, water was reported in| prohibited the coupling of different kinds of 
bands, their mothers, their children, who have | the forecastle. animals together. He was well known to the 
been suddenly bereaved of their beloved com-| ‘The boat was then got out, and the passen- | Persians and other Asiatics, to the Greeks, 
panions ; but how different when a general and| gers rushed into it, when the captain gave | who employed him in rural labour, as we learn 
his army deal death and destruction through | orders to shove her from the brig. He then | from Hesiod and others, and to the Romans, 
the ranks of fathers, husbands and brothers. | jumped overboard, and swam to the boat, and| who made use of him in their equipages and 
They have probably been drawn into the field, kept her as close to the brig as possible, pick-|in various ways, é 
by false notions of honour, or of duty to their | ing up such as jumped into the water. The Not only in Spain, but in other parts of the 
country, by a war mania induced by the hol-| whole number picked up in the captain’s boat | south of Europe, we meet with fine and grace- 
low-hearted speeches of party politicians or| was 31 alive. The schooner Dusky Sally | ful mules whenever due attention has been paid 
pretended patriots; and perhaps as little) being near, sent her boat to assist, and succeed- | to the qualities of the parents, The mule dif- 
thought of death closing their military career|ed jn saving six more alive, who were in the| fers in this from the parent ass, that he can be 
as the passengers in the Sutledge apprehended | water, and three more from the rigging of the | reared in the colder countries equally well as 
shipwreck, Yet while these and their surviv-| sunken brig. Sixteen dead bodies, four wo- in the warmer ; nay, he seemg to be more robust 
ing connections, are very properly commisera-| men and twelve children, were also picked up | when the climate is not too warm. The mule 
ted, the destruction of hundreds in battle is re- | by the two boats, which, together with the sur- | is greatly less nice with respect to the choice 
joiced over as glorious event, and the actors in vivors, were put on board the D. S., and | of food than the horse, is more easily main- 
the dreadful tragedy applauded as meriting all| prought to this place as above stated. The | tained, more free from diseases, and less sub- 
honour. In one case the commander receives | captain also states that another vessel was at | ject to accidents. He is soon fit for labour, 
an amount of approbation in proportion to the | the same time picking up what was adrift from | but is long in arriving at maturity. He is very 
number he has slain, in the other, the great! the wreck, &c. long lived, and preserves his vigour to the 
loss of life brings the skill of the captain into| The passengers were all foreigners—mostly last. 
question, and endangers his future employment. | Scotch, and, we onderstand, were on their! The expedience of extending the cultivation 
How inconsistent is man! how averse to the} way to Pennsylvania, where they expected | of the mule in Great Britain is in a bigh degree 
test of sound Christian principles in the judg-| to ‘find employment in the mining establish. | worthy of consideration, Our means of doing 





A letter from Bristol says, “Our meetings! 
here are for the most part attended by those 
informers who usually come among us. But! 
one of them, the tall sickly man, is never likely 
to come among us more, there being no ap- 
pearance of life in him. He is in very great 
horror for what he has done to Friends, and | 
confessed the same to several that went to see | 
him. Some gave him money which he gladly | 
received, being very poor. He wished the 
makers of that !aw, (the conventicle act,) had | 
been at the utmost parts of the earth when they | 
made it; and said if God spared ,his life, he| 
would never do us any hurt. His wife also) 
said, that he was always much troubled and 
tormented in mind, when he came from meet- 
ings.” —1671. 




















ment he forms, and the course he pursues in} ments,” so are equal to those of any country. It is the 
life. elena: larger class of mules, however, that would pro- 

The loss of men and women, of which the fol- | phe Mule, the Zebra, the Quagea, the Danw, | ably be the most calculated to produce national 
Jowing is an account, who in a few days con- : : benefit and private profit. ‘The advantages to 

° : . and the Equus Hemionus, ; ; 

templated a happy settlement in a new coun- : ; . be derived from the use of the mule in labour 
try, is a melancholy and affecting picture of the From Low's Domesticated Animals. might be more considerable than many who 
uncertainty of human affairs. Besides the direct services which the ass can} have never seen the animal in his state of im- 


“A Dreadful Shipwreck.— Thirty Lives | render to us as a beast of burden, he is endowed | provement could believe. We should have an 
lost.—A slip from the office of the Newport} with the faculty of propagating a race of ani-| animal with speed superior to the draught 
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horse, hardy, free from innumerable maladies | tains, but descends from time to time into the mule, w hich would doubtless surpass the ox des 
to which the horse is subject, easily maintain-| plains, cheering the desert with his os ered| TT transporting of merchandise. 

ed, and as docile to the yoke as, any animal| motions. Like all the Equine tribe, he is gre-| ‘The Striped Quagga, the Dauw, or Benti 
used i in labour. It is an error to believe that | garious, and migrates from place to place i in| quagga of the cape colonists, W ras long mistaken 
the mule is vicious and intractable: this is the| troops. He diflers in this from the ass, that he for the zebra, until it was distinguished from 
result of defective education and improper usage,| does not tamely resign his freedom. Like it by Burchell, from whom it has been termed 
and will rarely occur when the animal is train- | other wild animals, indeed, he may be reduced | Equus Burchellii, He is about the height of 
ed up with care, as he should always be, in the | to certain degrees of subjection; but he rarely the common quagga, but less robust in his pro- 
manner of the saddle-horse. When a number | resigns his natural indocility, or shows that| portions. He has the ears comparatively short, 
of horses aré used in carriers’ wagons, as in | | resignation to the power of man which consti- and the hair of the tail white and long ; and his 
England, we should derive this advantage from’| tutes domestication. We must believe, then, arching neck is surmounted by an 
the substitution of the mule, that an equal num- | that this gay and beautiful ass is not destined mane, about five 
ber of mules would do the same work as the} to administer to the uses and enjoyments of 
larger horses,—would be fed at considerably society, by submitting himself to human con- 
less cost,—would be less liable to accidents and | trol. 

diseases, especially of the feet and limbs, from | The Quagga is taller than the zebra, bis 
which the mule is remarkably exempt,—would | height at the withers being about four feet and 
continue to work Jonger without fatigue, and | a- -half. His body is more round than that of white. 

would last longer. The farmer, too, might de-| the zebra ; his limbs are robust; and his arch-| This beautiful creature is found within the 
rive considerable advantages froma partial use| ing neck is surmounted by an upright mane, territories of the Cape, but chiefly beyond the 
of the mule. He would certainly find him able | streaked with bands of brown. His ears, of Gariep river, where it is seen in great herds, 
to maintain an equal pace in the field with his| moderate length, are marked with irregular’ stretching over boundless plains. It extends to 
other working cattle, and as fit for every labour | bands, and, like the horse, he possesses a tail|an unknown distance, probably beyond the 
of the farm. As an animal of all work upon | covered with long hairs. ‘The colour of the) line, even to the southern mountains of Abys- 


a farm, many individuals have found the ad. | head, the neck, and the upper part of the body,!sinia. It has been found in Congo, with a 
vantage of possessing a single mule, Although 


made the common drudge, subjected to irregu- 








\ upright 
inches in length, streaked 
{with alternate bands of black and white. ‘The 
muzzle is black; the general colour of the 
head, neck, and body, is a light sienna-brown, 
variously streaked with black and deep brown 
bands; the belly, legs, and tail, are of a pure 


is a ‘teddish-browa, marked with dark brown’ slight diflerence in colour, and may be supposed 
bands. The streaks become fainter until they|to vary in other places with the physical state 
lar labour, harnessed or ridden as the case may are lost in the shoulder; a broad dark line ex-|of the country it inhabits. 

require, this, the worst-used animal on the farm, | tends along the back ; the brown colour of the| ‘The ze bras, the quaggas, and the dauws, 
has been found to maintain his condition with | back becomes gradually more pale towards the | that people the wild regions of Southern Africa, 


the best, and at less expense of feeding. In| lower parts; and the belly, legs and tail, are| confound the imagination with their numbers. 
the few cases in the country where mules have} white. | Mingled with the gnoos, the elands, the caamas, 
been used for the humbler classes of carriages,| ‘The quagga inhabits the plains of Southern |the came lopards, and all the beautiful species 
as taxed carts, common gigs, &c., they have} Africa, within nearly the same geographical | of antelopes, they gladden the face of the wil- 
been found to endure fatigue and careless usage | limits as the zebra, and extends to an unknown derness, and give an aspect truly African to 
to an extent which no horse could sustain ; and distance into the interior. He is found within |the scene ; whilst lions, le opards, hy enas, jack- 
these trials, it is to be observed, have been | the territories of the cape, but the use of fire-|als, and other ferw, restrain their numbers 
usually made with an inferior breed of mules, | arms has thinned his numbers, and driven him| within fitting limits. Captain Harris, in his 
destitute of size, strength, and good breeding. | beyond the limits of the settlers. He is found) Account of the Interior, gives vivid portraitures 

The ass of Africa, it has been said, differs in| in the interior in countless herds, spreading | of the mass of life which these wild scenes 
certain characters from the ass of the saline| over all the plains where water and herbage! sometimes present. “On the morning of the 
deserts of Asia. It has been found in the state | can be found. He is hunted for his flesh by | 9th of October,” says he, “ when the wagons 
of subjugation as far as travellers have yet| the African tribes. |had started on their way to the Meristane 
penetrated to the north of the line : but at length | The quagga is of a greatly more gentle and river, our next stage, I turned off the road in 
it gives place to another creature of the same | pliant temper than the zebra, and he has some- | pursuit of a troop of brindled gnoos, and pre- 
tribe, but more graceful in form, more beauti-| times been tamed for the purposes of draught | sently came upon another which was joined by 
ful in colour, not inferior to the wild ass in| by the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape. Sparr-!a third still larger, and then by a vast herd of 
swiftness, and still less subject to the influence; man saw one driven through the streets of| zebras, and again by more gnoos, with sassa- 
of man. | Cape Town, in a team with five horses. An-| bys and harte he ests, pouring down from every 

The Zebra, the Wild Pard of the colonists of} other, which had been taken young, was so | quarter, until the landscape literally presented 
the cape, inhabits the mountains of Southern| tame, that it came to be caressed when ap-| the appearance of a moving mass of game. 
Africa, extending into the interior to an un-| proached. Many years ago, a pair used to be| Their incredible numbers so impeded their 
knows distance. He resembles the ass in| seen at Hyde Park, in the gay season, attach-| progress, that | had no diffigulty in closing 
general form, but is more compact, graceful, ed toa curricle, and as subservient to the rein! with them, dismounting as opportunity oflered, 
and symmetrical. He is about four feet in height | as well-trained horses. Thus, this beautiful) firing both barrels of my rifle into the retreat- 
at the shoulder ; and his limbs are delicate, and and agile creature is capable of domestication, | ing phal: nx, and leaving the ground strewed 
his head and hoofs finely formed. The ground | and might doubtless be applied to all the pur. with the slain.” Again, i in describing his fur- 
colour of his fur is whitish, but the whole of! poses for which the horse is used, in the wild|ther hunting in the country of the Meristane 
his body, head, and limbs, is covered with| and arid regions which he inhabits. W ere | | river,—* We soon perceived large herds of 
bright black or brownish-black bands, placed | not Africa peopled by human beings seemingly | | quaggas and brindled gnoos, which continued 
wider or closer together ; those on the upper|in the infancy of intellect, we might wonder | to join each other, until the whole place seemed 
part of the body connected with the dorsal line ; .| that this the native horse of Southern Afiica|alive. The clatter of their hoofs was perfectly 
those in the face terminating in the bay colour. | had not long ere now been subjected to domes- | astounding ; and | could compare it to nothing 
ed nose. His ears are long and moveable, | tication. It is more surprising that the Euro. 
tipped with black, with streaks beneath; his| pean inhabitants of the Cape Colony should or the rushing of a mighty tempest. I could 
tail is dark, and tufted at the extremity ; his| have omitted to subdue an animal so easy to/ not estimate the accumulated numbers at less 
mane is erect and bushy, and adorned with| be obtained. These lethargic colonists, how-! than 15,000, a great extent of country actually 
alternate bands of black and white.; but the| ever, have manifested equal indifference to the| chequered black and white with their congre- 
zebra seems to vary in size and colour with| other means by which their intercourse with| gated masses, As the panic caused by the 
place, which has given rise to the conjecture, | one another might be facilitated. They have|report of our rifles extended, clouds of dust 
that there may be more than one species. This| not introduced the camel, so well adapted to the|hovered over them, and the long necks of 
wild and elegant creature inhabits the moun-| long journeyings of a sandy country; nor the | troops of ostriches were also to be seen tower- 


but the din of a tremendous charge of cavalry, . 








THE FRIEND. 





ing over the heads of their less gigantic neigh-|is spent, the body half suspended by the el-|turned him aside from duty, and drawn him 
bours, and sailing past with astonishing rapidity. | bows, and the muscles of the back entirely re-| into the ranks of his former opponents. It has 
Groups of purple sassabys, and brilliant red laxed, in the rocking chair. ‘The necessary | purchased from him his independence, and 
and yellow hartebeests, likewise lent their aid | consequence is, a crooked spine, a weak back, |made him a mere sycophant. It has blinded 
to complete the picture.” “The savages kept/a high pair of shoulders, and an awkward | his eyes; so that in what he once condemned, 
in our wake dexterously despatching the wound- | manner of carrying the head—effects perfectly | he now sees no error, and can even praise and 
ed gnoos, by a touch on the spine with the|incompatible with graceful movements of any | justify what in the exercise of liberty, he pro- 
point of an assagai, and instantly covering up|kind. ‘I'he majority of labouring men carry | nounced to be wrong. | 

the carcasses with bushes to secure them {rom the head and shoulders less ungracefully than —— 

the voracity of the vultures, which hung about the majority of the ladies, merely because ex-| Picture of War, by Dr. Rush.—A corres. 
us like specks in the firmament, and descended ercise with them strengthens the back, and the! pondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing 
with the velocity of lightning, as each discharge deforming rocking-chair has never humped) from Washington, calls to mind the well 
of our artillery gave token of prey.” | their shoulders and pitched forward their heads. | known sentiments of the late Dr. Rush on the 

‘Turning from these scenes of life to the ele-|— Worcester Spy. subject of war: 
vated deserts of Central Asia, we find another | 











great region of the horse, consisting of mighty 
chains of wild mountains, and boundless plains, 
often without a tree ora bush for hundreds of 
miles, where various species of equide have 
been able to preserve themselves in the state of 
liberty from age to age. Of the species which 
inhabit this vast wilderness, now mostly com- 
prehended in the empires of Russia and China, 
oue, known from early times, is the wild or 
Cappadocian mule of the Greeks, the Dziggi- 
thai of certain Tartar tribes, the Equus Hemio- 
nus of modern naturalists. ‘his creature was 
known to the Greeks, from his inhabiting the 
deserts of Asia Minor ; but the Greeks scarcely 
distinguished it from the common mule, term- 


ing both Hemionos (‘xuieves) or half ass, al- | 
though some of them knew that the wild mule | 


was fruitful, while the hybrid progeny of the 
horse and ass was barren. ‘The hemionus, 
intermediate, as it were, between the asinine 
and equine groups, has a wide range of place, 
but prevails in the more temperate parts of 
Central Asia, whence he extends westward to- 
ward the confines of Europe, eastward to China 
Proper, and southward into Caubul, Beloochis- 
tan, and the deserts beyond the Indus. His 
stature is that of the mule, but he is more 
graceful and swift. His fur is of a bay or 
fawn colour, long in winter, but smooth and 
lossy in summer, He has a bushy mane, 
which extends from the nape to the withers, 
and his tail is terminated by a tuft of hair about 
a foot in length. 
state, he lives in troops, migrating from place 


- . o | 
Like the horse in the wild! 


From the New York Evangelist. 
THE BEQUEST. 


“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
will give you rest.”—Matt. xi. 2x. 


iI 
Go in thy deepest grief— 
Thou weary child of sorrow and distress, 
He hath a heart to save, a power to bless, 
And give thee full relief. 


Thou hast not shed a tear, 
Nor breathed a sigh of suffering care, 
A groan of agony in thy despair, 
He did not know and hear. 
Forsaken and alone, 
In the dark garden at the midnight hour, 
His f.inting spirit felt a wo, whose power 
To us 1s all unknown. 
And he hath meekly borne 
The miseries that daily cross our path, 
And turned in gentleness away from wrath, 
And bitterness and scorn, 





Now from His sinless home, 
He calls the mourning children of His love— 
For, to the sacred rest of those above, 
No grief can ever come. 
And there thy weary head, 
Thy sadly-beating heart, shall find their rest, 
Aud with His own beloved compassion blest, 
‘Thy anguish will have fled. 


And over thee the air 
Of this unkindly world shall never breathe ; 
The strange sad mysteries of sin and death 
Will never enter there. 





The Power of Gold.—The following pas- 


sage occurs.in a recent work. ‘* Gold,’ says 
| 





The growth of a military spirit in this coun- 
try, is infinitely to be deprecated. Dr. Rush 
regretted the total silence of the Federal Con- 
stitution on the subject of an office for promot- 
ing and preserving perpetual peace in our 
country. 

After exhibiting the outlines of such a Peace 
office, the Doctor adds, * Let the following sen- 
tence be inscribed in letters of gold, over the 
doors of every State and Court House in the 
United States : ‘ The Son of man came not into 
the world to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.’ ” 

And to affect the minds of the people of the 
United States with a sense of the blessings of 


| peace as contrasted with the evils of war, the 


Doctor proposed the following inscriptions to 
be painted on a sign over the door of the War 
Office : 

1. An office for butchering the human spe- 
cies. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
vices. 

6. An office for creating speculators, stock- 
jobbers and bankrupts. 

7. An office for creating famine. 

8. An office for creating political diseases, 

9. An office for creating poverty, and the 
destruction of liberty and national happiness. 


Eruptions of Hecla.—Letters from Iceland, 


A widow and orphan-making office. 

A broken-bone making office. 

A wooden-leg making office. 

An office for creating private and public 


. , 12 >» PI % > ? . ° —.% 
Shelby ‘is the rich man’s sword.’ And most) received at Copenhagen, state that a great inju- 


to place, mainly in the open plaia, and rarely | Wickedly at times, will hoary-headed men, with | ry has befallen that country, in consequence of 


approaching the forest. ‘The animals are hunt- 
ed by the people of the desert for their skins 
and flesh. ‘They have the senses of sight and 
smell in exquisite perfection, and, when put to 
flight, they dart along with the swifiness of the 
antelope. They can be tamed when taken 


young, but when old do not resign their natural | 0" the coroner, and so the victim may die, and | 
young , a very handsome | 


wildness. They have been partially domesti- 
cated, and may even have been mixed in blood, 
in early times, with the horses and asses of 
certain countries. 





Nore.—At page 322 of last number, line 10 of arti- 
cle “The Ass,” for individual read undivided. In 
line 13, for Lauw read Dauw. 





The Yankee Rocking Chair.—A writer in 
the Boston Transcript, condemns the general 
use of the Rocking chair in that city. He at- 
tributes the lack of graceful motion, and par- 
ticularly a graceful walk in the ladies, to that 
cause. Nearly half a young lady’s indoor life 


| blood as cold and thin as water in their veins, 
| hack and slash with it. 
| palsied 
| heart-strings—they know what wounds it will 
| inflict ; but then the wounds will bleed inward- 


ily ; there is no outward and visible hurt to call 


They know the grim, 


show, as gossips have it 
,corpse, whilst homicidal avarice, with no drop 
| of outward gore upon his hands—no spots seen 
by the world’s naked eye—mixes in the world, 


has a file of receipts to show for every thing ; 
/a man who never did owe a shilling ; aud above 


}nothing more than a proper payment for his 
‘exceeding respectability. He is a pattern 
|manj; and for such men the cloud rains manna ; 


only in these days the shower comes down in 


| gold.” 
[Gold has stopped many a one from speak- 
jing the truth to his neighbour or his friend— 





warriors, how the weapon will cut| 


a very respectable old gentleman ; a man who} 


‘all, a man who takes all the gold he gets as| 


| the present eruptions of Hecla ; a fatal malady 
| having attacked the cattle from eating herbage 
which had been covered with the volcanic 
ashes, ‘The eruption was extremely violent. 
The flames which issued from the three great 
craters attained a height of 14,400 feet; and 
their breadth exceeded the greatest breadth of 
; the river Picersen, the most considerable river 
in Iceland. The lava had already formed lofty 
mountains ; and amongst the masses of pumice 
stone vomited by the volcano, and which have 
been found at a distance of three-fourths of a 
mile, there were some which weighed half a 
ton. By the eruption of Hecla, the enormous 
| quantities of snow and ice which had accumu- 
lated for several years on the sides of that 
mountain have melted, and partly fallen into 
the river Rangen, which has overflowed its 
banks several times.—Foreign puper. 
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